











birthplace of dolce far niente, people no longer know how to take things 
easily. 


August 1 = The air is still. One can feel the heat increasing, 
almost visibly, like the rising of the mercury in a thermometer. The table 
at which Guido and Luisa are quarreling is protected by a sunshade under 
which two big lights are broiling them. 

The afternoon is another long lapse. I return a little late to Cecchignola, 
and I am very nearly penalized for it. One cannot turn one’s back on 
Fellini for five minutes without his doing something unexpected. He has 
turned one of his assistants into an orchestra conductor—false moustache, 
lacquered hair, black tie. This timid, rather sad boy has been transformed 
into a Chaplinesque clown, cavorting in the very eye of the camera, and 
pretending to play the violin with unspeakable sentimentality! We have 
not laughed so hard since the film began. 


August 2 Night—complete with soaking fog and the distri- 
bution of little bottles of Strega by Guido Alberti, who splutters as usual 
in front of the camera, and reverts to the Neapolitan accent of his youth to 
joke with the electricians. Fellini wears a straw hat and a black coat. 

The scene is the start of the visit to the spaceship (Sequence 28), 
which the scenario had designated as a daytime one. Now the trip is pre- 
ceded by the evening on the restaurant terrace, and Guido and Luisa are 
dancing. He seems appeased, almost softened by her presence, which he 
had dreaded. The sequence moves in short stages to the departure from the 
terrace, where Pace and the couple’s friends are waiting. 

One of the friends, Tina, is played by Mathilde Calnan. She has been 
taking antifever pills, and Fellini’s patience, after Alberti’s bumbling, is at 
the breaking point. At the beginning of the second take, in which Mathilde 
is supposed to speak, he barks, “Get a little expression into it!” 

It needs only that to produce a wholly false tone. Ten times over, poor 
Mathilde begins her lines: “Allow me to introduce my lover. I’m paying 
for his schooling,” and each time Fellini shouts louder. Finally he orders 
her simply to recite numbers. Mathilde is so hurt that she forgets her fever, 
and her performance improves considerably. 
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